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ALABAMA—J. Pau! Keefe, Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. 


CALIFORNIA—A. C. Beeson, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp: R. G. Belote. Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co.; R. R. Blackburn, Southern California 
Gas Co.; F. V. Cowing, Repcal Brass Manufac- 
turing Co.: I. J. Hansen, Essick Manufacturing 
Co.; E. E. Johnson, Owl Drug Co.; C. W. King, 
‘Fibreboard Products; R. J. McCullough, Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp.; L. J. Nevraumont, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; E. J. Pollack, Ex- 
change Orange Product Co.; W. G. Tuttle, 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 


COLORADO—F. R. Niehaus, Grear vrestern Sugar 
Co. 


CONNECTICUT—W. G. Beilby, Ensign-Bickford 
Co.; Rodney Chase, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; 
Henry Dawes, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co.; R. |. Metcalf, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; H. B. Purcell, Torrington Co.; R. C. 
Smyth, Schick, Inc.; H. B. Young, Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Co. 


DELAWARE—William Blatz, Jr., Amalgamated 
Leather Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes. 


FLORIDA—J. M. Rosenthal, National Airlines; 
Otto Wettstein, Ill, Florida Telephone Co. 


HLLINOIS—R. E. Bowers, Marshall Field & Co.; 
J. R. Hundley, Granite City Steel Co.; E. L. 
Miller, Kable Printing Co.; J. L. Page, Aflas- 
Boxmakers; W. J. Reilly, International Harvester 
Co.; G. W. Torrence, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 


INDIANA—A. E£. Apple, Servel, Inc.; F. Dillard, 
Pierce Governor Co.; Winfield Firman, Wm. H. 
Block Co.; J. P. Frerking, Capehart-Farnsworth 
Corp.; L. E. Gelow, Peter Eckrich & Sons; W. S. 
Gundeck, Studebaker Corp.; A. J. Kertis, Jr., 
P. R. Mallory & Co.; C. H. Shaw, Ross Gear & 
Tool Co. 


WOWA—M. R. Frohs, Corr Adams & Collier Co.; 
L. R. Grimes, Cherry-Burrell Corp.; P. J. Larrabee, 
John Morrell & Co. 


KENTUCK Y—John Kirtley, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.; K. G. Midkiff, Kawneer Co.; J. C. Rumble, 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times. 


MARYLAND—R. J. Bowers, Victor Prodycts Corp. 


THE MEMBERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


MASSACHUSETTS—W. A. Coyle, National Pnev- 


matic Co.; W. P. Nelson, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; T. J. Oliver, 8. B. Chemical 
Co.; H. §. Riddle, American Bosch Corp.; L. F. 
St. Aubin, New Bedford Rayon Co. 


MICHIGAN—E. J. Arey, Sutherland Paper Co.; 


D. R. Dail, Dail Steel Products Co; A. W. 
Darling, Kent-Moore Organization; P. A. Denzig, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; B. V. Hanthorne, Auto- 
Owners Insurance Co.; F. M. Harrison, Huron 
Milling Co.; J. G. Henry, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Bruce Homer, Acme Quality Paints; Forrest Inks, 
Lobdell Emery Manufacturing Co.; R. 1. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; Bruce Morse, Square D. 
Co.; D. C. Rulo, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; F. L. 
Vidal, Wilson Foundry & Machine Co.; K. A. 
Willey, Murray Corp. of America. 


MINNESOTA—R. H. Donaldson, Donald: Co.; 








C. W. Elliott, Minneapolis-Moline Co.; J. H. 
Neufeld, Pillsbury Mills; S. M. Sitz, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 


MISSISSIPPI—E. E. Fisher, Armstrong Tire & Rub- 


ber Co. 


MISSOURI—M. O. Hompe, Chase Candy Co.; 
J. L. Hawn, Monsgnto Chemical Co.; F. M. 
Karches, Rice-Stix, Inc.; R. L. King, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co.; Kenneth Rutledge7 Ramsey 
Corp.; H. L. Simmons, Scullin Stee! Co. 


NEBRASKA—R. A. Carlsen, Omaha Public Power 
District; E. F. Pettis, J. L. Brandeis & Sons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—R. L. Bergeron, Shortell Shoes. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Byron, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 


W. P. Fleming, Atlantic Products Co.; George 
Milne, Millville Manufacturing Co.; R. V. Mulli- 
gan, Johnson & Johnson; C. M. Murray, Stokes 
Molded Products; W. F. Oliver, Purolator Prod- 
ucts; S. M. Parker, Whitehead Brothers Rubber 
Co.; J. Pickett, Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co.; Andrew Richardson, Thermoid Co.; G L. 
Shipps, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; E. L. Worfolk, 
International Projector Corp. 


NEW YORK—T. C. Clark, Air Reduction Co.; E. B. 


Crawford, Auburn Button Works; F. E. Crist, 
Jaeger Watch Co.; Ashton Dunn, RCA Commu- 
nications; L. W. Horning, New York Central 
Railroad; A. A. Low, Consolidated Edison Co.; 
F. E. MacDonald, Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co.; 
J. A. Metcalf, P. C. K. Swiss Chocolate Co.; H. 
A. Peterson, Americon Gos & Electric Service 
Corp.; D. D. Porter, United States Lines; R. H. 
Puffer, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory; F. L. 
Rogers, Durez Plastics & Chemicals; W. C. Snell, 





Western Electric Co.; L. C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; J. W. Tower, Doubleday & Co.; W. 
G. Woodams, Symington-Gould Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA—F. T. deVyver, Erwin Mills; 
C. P. Reinhardt, Drexel Furniture Co. 


OHIO—G. C. Bole, Republic Stamping & Enamel- 
ing Co.; R. D. Buol, Western Automatic Machine 
Screw Co.; F. W. Climer, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; D. L. Garber, Seagrave Corp.; E. W. 
Gressle, Warner & Swasey Co.; L. J. Haney, 
Dana Corp.; R. E. Keller, Acklin Stamping Co.; 
R. J. Ketterer, United Cooperatives; E. B. King, 
Robbins & Myers; F. L. Kling, S. K. Wellman Co.; 
R. S. Livingstone, Thompson Products; E. A. 
Navin, AVCO; F. R. Rauch, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; L. A. Rodelius, Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co.; J. H. Taylor, Proctor & Gamble Co,; 
T. J. Travers, Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co.; L. B. Visser, Clopay Corp. 


OKLAHOMA—R. W. Ellison, Service Pipe Line Co. 


OREGON—C. H. Campbell, Pacific Power & Light 
Co.; H. M. Gowing, Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lovis Anftol, Jr., Trane Co; 
J. C. Breithaupt, Dodge Steel Co.; R. P. Brown, 
Mesta Machine Co.; F. R. Cadman, War - Co.; 
F. E. Coho, Blaw-Knox Co.; C. E. Dean, Keeler 
Co.; T. W. Dickey, Jr., Shenango Pry Co,; 
J. M. Downie, McKinney Manufansring Co.; 
Jack Joslin, York Corp.; I. K. Kessler, John B. 
Stetson Co.; J. W. Kuebler, Dixie Cup Co.; W. J. 
Larsen, Kendall Refining Co.; W. J. MacReynolds, 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.; Dudley M. 
Mason, Armstrong Cork Co.; E. J. Mullen, 1-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co.; J. A. Stephens, United 
States Steel Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. B. Byers, Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. 


TENNESSEE—R. W. Evans, Chattanooga Medicine 


Co.; T. K. Happel, Jr., Pet Dairy Products Co.; 
J. M. Lewis, Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 


TEXAS—H. M. Amlin, Texas Textile Mills; RH. W. 
Beutel, Mosher Steel Co.; R. E. Smith, Jefferson 
Chemical Co.; S. R. Strong, LaGloria Corp.; 
L. W. Tate, Dallas Railway & Terminal Co. 


UTAH—J. R. Bowen, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. - 


VIRGINIA—M. A. Cross, Dan River Mills; R. W. 
Norris, Philip Morris & Co. 


WASHINGTON—R. A. Dingman, Weyerhauser 
Timber Co. 


WISCONSIN—W. Von Cleaf, Allis-Chalmers Mom 


ufacturing Co.; R. H. Weaver, Falk Corp. 
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PLANT LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


This survey of BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum rounds up management views on 
labor-management committees such as those which flourished during World War II. 
‘‘Labor-management committee’’ was specifically defined for the Forum Panel members 
as ‘‘any continuing committee with representation from both management and non-supervisory 
employees.’’ 





Questionnaires were sent to the Panel members early in May 1951. Their answers are 
summarized in this report under the following breakdowns: 


Experience During World War Il 

Functions of Labor-Management Committees 
Labor-Management Committees Today 
Usefulness of Committees: Present Emergency 
Usefulness of Committees: All-Out War 
Advantage of Labor-Management Committees 
Disadvantages of Labor-Management Committees 
Is A Labor-Management Committee Desirable? 


Opinions of different Panel members are quoted directly in many instances. Where such 
comments were made on a non-confidential basis, they are identified by a footnote. A list 
of footnote identifications appears on the final page of the report. 


SUMMARY 


Most companies today appear pretty unenthusiastic about labor-management committees, 
not so much because of any disastrous experience with them, but rather because (a) there is 
no strong pressure for their establishment, as existed during World War II when the Govern- 
ment tried to promote them, (b) there is some feeling that other procedures for union- 
management cooperation are preferable, and perhaps most important, (c) there is a general 
fear that such committees may get out of hand and lead to union participation in matters which 
largely are still controlled exclusively by management. 


Briefly, the survey also highlights the following points: 


(1) During World War II there were labor-management committees at about 40 percent 
of the companies in the survey. The functions most commonly assigned such committees 
were bond and fund-raising drives, safety, absenteeism, and such war-aggravated problems 
as transportation and housing. Comparatively few committees--less than a majority--were 
given jurisdiction over direct production problems. For the most part, too, the L-M com- 
mittees were limited to an advisory capacity. It was only on such noncontroversial matters 
as bond and blood-bank drives that any significant number were empowered to carry through 
on their decisions. 





The companies which ran such committees differ in opinions on their value, about half 
reporting them as worthwhile, half as not worthwhile. A majority thought their committee 
operations tended to promote better understanding of management and employee problems 
and viewpoints. Those who thought the L-M committees bolstered morale or contributed 
directly to increased production were in the definite minority, however. 


(2) In the present emergency, about half of the Panel members think that some such 
committee could serve a useful function. More significant, however, are the facts that 
(a) less than 20 percent of the companies surveyed actually have an L-M committee, (b) even 
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many of these confine their committee's activities to a single function such as safety, and 
(c) most of those who look with kind eyes on an L-M committee shy strongly from any 
suggestion that such a committee consider production matters. 


(3) An all-out war might make an L-M committee useful, some Panel members say, 


but for the most part, those who don’t care for them today think they won't care for them 
even in an all-out war. 





(4) Among the favorable things Panel members have to say about L-M committees 
is that when functioning successfully they (a) serve as a good two-way communication 
channel, (b) induce cooperation by stimulating interest and a feeling of participation, and 
(c) get employees to appreciate management problems. 


(5) On the disadvantage side, Panel members feel most strongly that such committees 
may threaten management’s exclusive control over certain phases of the business. Also, 
they (a) may turn into grievance-pushing affairs, or become political tools for union officials, 
(b) may simply waste time, or (c) may conflict with established procedures. 


(6) Whether or not such a committee is desirable at any particular company depends, 
different Panel members note, on such factors as: (a) relations and attitude of the parties, 
(b) who'll serve on the committee, and (c) what authority it’s given. Some officials suggest 
that instead of creating an L-M committee, it may be better to expand the scope of existing 


union committees. And a number prefer separate committees for particular problems rather 
than a single L-M committee. 


EXPERIENCE DURING WORLD WAR II 
Almost 40 percent of the companies in the survey had a special labor-management 
committee dealing with one or more activities during World War II. This is apart from joint 


committees on grievances or bargaining negotiations. 


The labor-management committee setup was slightly more common among the larger 
companies--those with more than 1,000 employees--than the smaller ones. 


Value of WW II Committees 





Those which had such committees are about evenly divided in opinions as to whether 
they were worthwhile. By and large, it appears that the smaller firms had more rewarding 
experience with them: A far greater proportion of them than of the larger ones think their 
committee worked out well. Among a number of companies which report that, on the whole, 
they’re not certain whether their committees were worthwhile, are several multi-plant com- 
panies which had good experience at some plants, disappointing ones at others. 


Did the committee improve production? Most companies which had one think not--though 
it should be noted that this seen is due in part to the fact that many specifically confined 
their committee’s functions to nonproduction matters. About a fifth of the companies think 
their committee contributed something to better production. 


A larger proportion give them credit, however, for bolstering morale, particularly the 
smaller firms. In all, some 35 percent found their labor-management committee helped 
improve morale, as against some 45 percent who say it didn’t contribute anything on this 
score. The others say they’re uncertain as to whether it aided morale. 


The difficulty of assessing affect of the committee in this area is emphasized by several 
Panel members: 


In most of our plants we were not able to notice any marked improvement in 
morale. It may be that the existence of the committee prevented a decline in morale. 


We did not run any qualitative surveys that would give us a true answer to this 
question. 


* * * 
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Certainly there was a contribution to accelerated production and improved morale 
during the wartime period when the Labor-Management Committee idea was the 
fashion. I found it extremely difficult, however, to analyze accurately how much of 
this beneficial reaction was attributable to the activities of the Labor-Management 
Committee and how much of it was a natural reaction to the very real threat 
to national security which then existed from the ‘‘shooting’’ war. 1/ 


The point on which the largest number of companies found favorable results from 
labor-management committees is the promotion of better understanding, both by employees 
of management’s problems and by management of employees’ viewpoints. Just about 50 per- 
cent believe committee operations tended to promote such increased understanding, compared 
with slightly more than 40 percent who think they didn’t really accomplish much in this direc- 
tion. The remaining Panel members were in doubt on whether their committees helped 
achieve greater understanding. 





Did the committees attempt to take over what management considered its prerogatives? 
Slightly over a third of the companies which had committees think they did. With a single 
exception, however, each of these companies report that the committee did not succeed in 
such attempts. 


FUNCTIONS OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


The subjects most commonly dealt with by labor-management committees during 
World War II were bond drives, absenteeism, and safety. 


The great majority of committees were assigned certain ‘‘patriotic’’ duties: Fully 
90 percent worked on government bond drives, and almost as many dealt with Red Cross or 
other fund-raising activities, and handled blood banks. A smaller number were involved in 
such other war-connected practices as plant rallies, posters and bulletin boards, and slogan 
contests tied to the war effort. 


Several other problems brought into special prominence by the war also were often 
considered through such committees. This was true particularly of transportation. Such 
items as car pools and special transportation facilities were part of the functions of more 
than two-thirds of the committees reported on in this survey. A large number also dealt 
with housing arrangements and matters of employee health. 


Certain aspects of plant efficiency were also commonly put before L-M committees. 
Problems of absenteeism and safety were dealt with by almost 90 percent of the committees; 
several committees, incidentally, functioned exclusively on safety, with no other duties. Other 
plant efficiency matters frequently considered by the committees included waste elimination, 
‘*housekeeping,’’ quality improvement, materials conservation, and turnover reduction 
Many also paid attention to care of tools and equipment, and several handled the job of 
processing suggestions. 


In comparison, a much smaller number of committees functioned on direct production 
problems. About half the committees were asked to consider ‘‘production bottlenecks,’’ 
while less than a third had anything to do with plant layout and workflow, and similarly small 
percentages were concerned with material shortages, job training, new machinery, or incen- 
tive or time study matters. 


Authority of Committees 





The L-M committees held only advisory powers on most subjects. They were authorized 
to discuss and submit recommendations, but their conclusions were neither final nor binding. 


It was only in areas of relatively little controversy, notably patriotic duties such as 
bond sales promotion, that committees were most frequently endowed with authority to carry 
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through on their decisions. Thus, almost two-thirds of the committees dealing with bond 
drives were empowered to handle them entirely themselves. Solution of transportation 
problems was another area in which close to a majority of the committees were given true 
authority. 


On all other subjects, however, only a small minority of committees were given 
more than advisory power. For example, 80 percent of the committees which dealt with 
absenteeism were directed only to submit recommendations, as against some 20 percent 
which were extended ‘‘considerable authority’’ in this area. On production matters, only a 
bare handful of the committees were permitted ure than advisory authority. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES TODAY 


The widespread experience with L-M committees during World War II has left 
surprisingly little mark on current practice, however, for less than 20 percent of the com- 
panies surveyed now maintain some such committee. And the bulk of even these few confine 
the committee’s activities to a single function, such as safety, or to certain noncontroversial 
areas, largely charity fund raising. 


The majority of the committees now in operation are relatively new, having been 
established in the years since the end of World War II, but a sizable minority do date back 
to the war or pre-war period. With only a very few exceptions, however, committees active 
today are not continuations of those specially set up during the war; those functioning during 
WwW II have in almost all instances been disbanded. 


USEFULNESS OF COMMITTEES: PRESENT EMERGENCY 


Although less than a fifth of the Panel members report that their companies have 
labor-management committees today, well over twice that number--fully 45 percent-- 
believe that such committees ‘‘could serve a useful function in the present emergency.’’ An 
equal number hold the opposite view, declaring that they would not be useful. The remaining 
10 percent of the Panel include those who did not answer this question or who note that 
usefulness is related not so much to current conditions as to relations between management 
and employees. 


It's important to realize, however, that many who think a committee may be useful 
have a definite, limited scope in mind for it. Thus, many say an L-M committee might be 
a good idea on patriotic or safety practices, but shy sharply from the thought of joint- 
committee action in production matters. Only a very few think that production problems 
should be put before a labor-management group at this time, and even they would take this 
step only with the understanding that the committee would be confined to suggestions and not 
be empowered to make decisions that would obligate management in any way. 


The feeling that L-M committees should be limited to cross-discussion and recommenda- 
tion is shared by almost all the Panel members, clearly reflecting the extreme caution with 
which management eyes such committees at this time. 


In the very few instances where a Panel member is willing to give greater authority, 
he would do so only on noncontroversial items or, as one official suggests, would require 
the safeguard that committee decisions must be ‘‘within the limits of company policy.’’ Two 
Panel members note that they would limit a committee to advisory status on matters of plant 
efficiency or operations, but would be willing to give it a pretty free hand on patriotic or 
employee welfare activities. 














ADVANTAGES OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 





USEFULNESS OF COMMITTEES: ALL-OUT WAR 


For the most part, the Panel members who believe that labor-management committees 
would not be useful at present also think they would serve no worthwhile purpose in the event 
of an all-out war. Specifically, 70 percent of the group who don’t care for such committees 
say they don’t believe they would change their opinion even if an all-out war developed. 


Some 15 percent think a full-fledged war economy would change the situation sufficiently 
to make a committee worthwhile. Essentially, their view is that such a war produces a 
common goal which stimulates cooperation to the point where a labor-management committee 
becomes workable. For example: 


In time of war labor-management committees tend to bring a united effort for 

good will of employees and employer toward each other. 2/ 
* * * 

Labor-management committees, in my estimation, are of advantage to manage- 
ment during a critical war period. It is necessary to have a committee of this type 
to obtain the maximum use of the patriotic sentiment for cooperation. During peace 
time there is no such incentive for labor and management to cooperate in the various 
areas which ordinarily are not part of the labor-management program. 3 / 

* * * 

At the present time, although this company is engaged on a multi-million dollar 
war contract, there is no cognizance on the part of employees of any emergency 
existing. It would take an all-out war in most cases to make union representatives 
realize that they are not merely benefiting the company by cooperating in attaining 
better production and reduced costs. 4/ 


A smaller group thinks an all-out war might change their view, but they're not sure. 
As one puts it: 


It is difficult to answer this question without knowing what circumstances 
would be brought about in our organization as the result of an all-out war. 
I mean that if our employer-employee relations in an all-out war remained 
essentially the same as they are now then I question that a labor-management 
committee would serve a useful purpose. If present conditions were changed 
materially we might find a need for such a committee. 


A number believe that certain matters which are stressed during an all-out-war 
situation but are not considered extremely important today might properly be turned over 
to an L-M committee. They have in mind civilian defense activities, anti-sabotage plant 
protection measures, arrangement of transportation and housing, veterans’ welfare, and 
several others which are more pressing during an all-out war than at present. 


ADVANTAGES OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


What does management stand to gain from a successfully functioning labor-management 
committee? According to the comments of some personnel executives participating in this 
survey, a committee which works out well can induce cooperation and teamwork which will 
in turn achieve greater or more efficient production. 


A successful committee can accomplish this because (1) it serves as an important 
two-way communication channel through which employees can be informed and through 
which management can receive employee suggestions and get to understand their views, 

(2) it functions as an excellent medium for getting employees to appreciate the problems 
confronting management and the reasons for certain actions, and (3) it stimulates employee 
interest and morale because, through a share in problem solving, employees gain a greater 
feeling of participation. 


Among typical comments on potential advantages of a labor-management committee 
are the following: 
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The chief advantage of a union-management production committee 
is that it gives management an opportunity to familiarize an important 
group of employees (union committee members) with some of the basic 
problems of operating a business. If this is done effectively, they will 
in turn communicate this information to other employees. 5/ 

* x * 

It is my belief that management committees are an excellent, but too 
infrequently used, communication device. From the management 
viewpoint they provide, if properly used, an invaluable means of passing 
on to the union plans, projects and problems. They also serve to bring 
to management’s attention attitudes and problems of employees which 
might otherwise not be given proper consideration. 6/ 

* x * 


Such committees are useful for the development of ideas, and for 
generating understanding and support of actions to be taken by management. 1/ 
* * * 


They are definitely advantageous if properly fostered and operated. 
Through such a medium a management can properly advise employee 
leaders as to company problems, plans, expectations and advise such 
leaders in advance of the part workers will play in the scheme of things 
to come. Functioning thoroughly a company is ‘‘anticipating’’ rather 
than operating ‘‘after the fact.’’ As the faith and trust of committee 
members grow there is a reciprocation from labor members by way of 
an important flow of labor information to management. A good committee 
can, over a period time, result in a reflection of its attitudes from all 
levels of management and all levels of labor for the benefit of all. 8/ 

* * * 

Labor-management committees can (1) Help stimulate interest and 
discussion among employees and give them the feeling that they are part 
of the company, and (2) Give employees a chance to contribute ideas to 
improve the business and help solve its problems. 9/ 

* * * 

Labor-management committees are advantageous to management because 
the people become better informed, and this is the greatest single factor 
contributing to teamwork in any situation. The same thing applies to 
management. When management knows the facts directly from a good 
representative of its fellow workers, a deeper understanding between them 
is developed. 

When your workers feel they have some measure of responsibility in 
assisting with management problems, they emerge from the meetings with 
the thought ‘‘I have helped solve this problem, it is in effect part of my 
thinking.’’ In this way they become better equipped to assist in putting 
across ideas to their fellow workers by saying ‘‘this was the problem-- 
this is what we did--won’t you help us make it work,’’ instead of ‘‘the 
company wants this, they told us so--so the heck with it.’’ 10/ 

* * * 

A labor-management committee tends to emphasize the many labor- 
management relationships that can be handled without negotiations or 
grievances, and brings management and labor together on a level of co- 
operation rather than a level of controversy. With responsibility delegated 
and accepted on all non-controversial projects, cooperation is more easily 
established in other relationships. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMIT‘1EES 


Why is management generally so wary of labor-management committees? The principal 
answer appears to lie in the fear that such committees may challenge management's 
exclusive control over certain matters, that they may be used by unions to take over a voice 
in functions which management has typically decided on its own. 


Lesser objections often cited by different Panel members are that (1) L-M committees 
may be used by union representatives as a grievance forum, as a means of pushing bargaining 
demands, or as a device for breeding dissension for union political reasons, (2) they may 
show no concrete return for the time invested in them, and (3) they may conflict with estab- 
lished lines of communication or policy administration. 


Comments spelling out in the Panel members’ own words different potential dis- 
advantages of a labor-management committee follow: 


Threat to Management Prerogatives 





Unions use the committee as a wedge to take over more of ‘‘manage- 
ment’s rights.’’ More often than not the unions take advantage of the in- 
formation they learn to find fault with management's running of the busi- 
ness. In negotiations many of these problems are thrown at management 
as side issues to cloud the basic matters to be negotiated. 11/ 

aK K ca 

It is conceivable that under some company-union relations such 
committees can function in a wide range of activities and with considerable 
authority .. . [However] unless an extremely mature union is involved 
with unusually able and intelligent leadership, it has been my experience 
that unions look avidly upon labor-management committees as tools to use 
for chipping away more and more of the company’s rights and responsibilities. 

* aS %s . 

Such committees are an advantage as long as they act in an advisory 
capacity only. With authority they tend to usurp management duties and 
authorities not assigned to them. This tends to cause friction and mis- 
understanding among the management team, lowering rather than raising 
the efficiency of management. 12/ 

x a aK 

There are several activities in which L-M committees could conveniently 
function--such as absenteeism, transportation, housing, gambling, etc.-- 
but start adding -- suggestion systems, morale, and soon they begin exploring 
the possibility of co-determination in all functions and operations. 

co 3S x 

I believe management is inviting trouble by establishing such committees. 
In my opinion managéments are better off making the decisions alone because, 
in either case, they will be blamed for any failure. If management acts alone, 
at least it will be rightfully blamed if decisions backfire. On the other hand, 
it will also get credit for the successes. 13/ 

% ** a 

It is my general feeling that such committees find it hard to limit their 
authority, and management prerogatives suffer as a result. But if your 
committee is limited to recommending and its recommendations are not 
followed in full, reasons must be given, and many times they will not agree 
with them, so constructive interest stops. [But] if committee recommenda- 
tions are followed and authority lines are broken, additional trouble starts. 14/ 
x % %K 
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Use As 


Our view is that if a labor-management committee attempts to operate 
in an area for which management must be responsible, confusion or worse 
results. As we see the management-union relationship, it is management’s 
job to manage--to observe, to plan, and to take action; and it is the union’s 
job to submit grievances if management acts in a manner contrary to the 
contract or takes action which is detrimental to the interests of the employ- 
ees in an unreasonable way. 15/ 


Union Pressure Weapon 





A labor-management committee in an organized plant many times 
develops into another bargaining committee. It is difficult to keep the 
responsibilities of such a committee limited to discussion and recommend- 
ing company action. 16/ 

mK * x 

Labor committee members are prone to utilize committee functions, 
time and facilities to promote their own union political ambitions or to 
strengthen the political positions of union organization incumbents. 

* x * 

We feel that the Labor-Management Committee is certainly not an 
advantage to management. I can hardly say that it was a very serious 
disadvantage except that it is time-consuming and is likely to get involved 
with items which should be handled by the negotiating and grievance 
committees. 1 think the primary reason for our dislike of the Labor- 
Management Committee is that the same people who handled the grievance 
meetings also handled the Labor-Management Committee meeting. Instead, 
therefore, of the committee trying to get together for improvement in various 
ways, the meeting is likely to end up as a regular grievance meeting handling 
complaints. 

* x x 

We found it very difficult to confine the discussions to labor-management 

problems. There was a great tendency toward grievance or union matters. 17/ 
* x * 

While some union representatives were sincerely interested in aiding 
production, others were interested solely in attempts to increase union 
power. 

This company was forced during World War II to deal against its will 
with a Communist-dominated union. That union attempted to use the Labor- 
Management comittee to cause friction between the employer and the employ- 
ees. Consequently, the Labor-Management Committee at West Allis Works 
failed to accomplish the objectives the Federal War Production Board 
endeavored to accomplish through Labor-Management Committees. It was 
disbanded in January 17, 1946. 18/ 


Waste of Time 





I do not believe that these committees serve any useful function. It 
generally is an excuse for a group of people to sit around on company time. 
We do not like the idea and have never had any of them in spite of government 
pressure during the last war. 19/ 

* * * 

Based upon previous experience with another company, I found such 

committees far too time consuming for the results obtained. 20/ 


Disruption of Established Procedures 





Such committees tend to by-pass the foreman and reduce his prestige 
and authority. Any good that could be accomplished by a labor-management 
committee could be done more effectively through regular channels and methods. 
Where there is a recognized union, subjects involving ‘‘plant efficiency’’ 
can be discussed with the union shop committee without the need of a special 
labor-management committee. 21/ 





































DISADVANTAGES OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 





*x * * 


We believe that our regular Bargaining Committees provide sufficient 
area for this type of venture and that another committee only adds confusion. 
* * * 

L-M Committee is a disadvantage because it conflicts with normal 
functioning of (1) plant organization, (2) safety committee, (3) shop (union) 
committee. 22/ 

1K * 2S 

Labor-management committees cut across, and therefore tend to 

disrupt, established methods of communication and action. 23/ 
* * * 

During the last war this company was engaged in war production 100%. 
When labor-management committees were first proposed as an implement 
for expediting war production objectives, a great deal of consideration was 
given to the question of whether or rt a labor-management committee 
would be an asset which would establish a greater degree of co-ordination. 
In view of the fact that such a committee would automatically inject another 
step into the process of clearing labor-management problems, it was finally 
concluded that the most logical procedure would be to strive for a greater 
degree of cooperation between the company’s management and the employer 
representative group which was already established; namely, the union 
bargaining committee. Our experience shows that to a moderate extent this 
objective was achieved. This company’s management is still of the opinion 
that in spite of only partial success the right course was chosen. 24/ 


Other Possible Shortcomings 





The formation of such committees is another place where management 
loses the control and loyalty of its employees. Instead of bringing problems 
and suggestions to their foremen, they feel they have representation with 
management through their members on the committee and will go directly 
to their union representatives. It must be remembered that unions will 
agree to such committees only if-they have something to gain. They use it 
to their advantage. 11/ 

*K x x 

Unions not willing to cooperate to the extent that they will give whole- 
hearted support to many of the management problems which may occur 
unless their ideas are accepted in their entirety. 25/ 

x * * 

Such committees do not increase production or help plant operations. 
They merely tend to criticize present methods without concrete suggestions. 
On the technical end of layouts, shortages, and training, the union members 
of the committee do not have the knowledge to grasp the problem to be 
handled. 11/ : 

* x * 

In terms of our company we would not encourage the development of such 
committees because of the hazards of: 

1. Bypassing and thereby weakening grievance procedures for unionized 
employees. 

2. Bypassing and undermining supervisors, who need all the building up 
they can get. 

3. Overburdening a management which is already too thin on certain plant 
operations matters to handle all the problems they can see themselves. 

4. Introducing an approach which is contradictory to the management’s 
thesis that rank-and-file employees are to do, not to meet and think. 

5. Increasing the time and effort devoted to non-productive activities 
like civil defense, bond drives, etc. 
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IS A LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE DESIRABLE ? 


In addition to the factors noted in the preceding listings of advantages and disadvantages, 
some Panel members emphasize other basic points to be considered in deciding whether or 
not to establish a labor-management committee. 


(1) There’s no magic formula which makes one committee good and another bad. The 
all-important element is the basic relationship of the parties, and a willingness to set aside 
personal differences in the interests of cooperation. If relations are good, an L-M committee 
probably will work out well, but if friction is the rule, the committee simply may provide 
still more friction. 


(2) Similarly, there should be agreement on the functions and goals of such a committee 
from the start. A committee whose views are ignored, or one which attempts to handle 
matters over which management doesn’t wish to relinquish control, may backfire and turn 
out to -e demoralizing experience rather than a benefit. 


(3) Who is on the committee is also important. Representatives should be able, 
familiar with the problems involved, and carry respect of employees. 


A number of Panel members stress that the ends aimed at by some companies through 
L-M committees might best be achieved some other way. Thus, several think that all prob- 
lems should be handled with the regular union committee rather than through a new body. 
Others prefer the use of separate committees for separate functions, either standing com- 
mittees or special ones appointed solely to solve a particular problem; they believe this 
makes for broader participation. Finally, some officials believe that if relations are good, 
it is both possible and desirable to obtain cooperation through informal means rather than 
through a formal committee. 


Comments on these different points are as follows: 


Attitude of Union and Management 





During World War II, labor-management production drive committees 
were introduced at all major manufacturing operetions of this company. 

Their purpose was to further the war effort by patriotic union-management 
cooperation to encourage and make recommendations with respect to employee 
suggestions designed to improve the utilization of management, material and 
facilities. 

These committees made a major contribution to the purpose for which 
they were intended only at the operations where the common goal to which 
they were dedicated either (1) did not require substantial changes in the 
union-management relationships because of a history of relatively mature 
cooperation and reasonableness or (2) transcended the intra-union considera- 
tions of some of the union leaders whose normal practices were based on 
anti-employer or anti-efficiency militancy of varying kinds and degrees. 

To the degree that there were real and honest efforts to accomplish the 
purpose intended, the committees made contributions to the improvement of 
production and employee morale. Our experiences varied with the different 
committees from the very good to the very bad. Where our experiences were 
very bad, we found that they were demoralizing to employee morale and plant 
efficiency. Common experiences in the very bad situations were constant union 
leader pressures to use the joint committees as forums for collective bargain- 
ing, clearing houses for contract grievances, and springboards for creating 
dissension. 26 / 

* * * 

The usefulness of labor-management committees depends entirely on the 
attitude of management. You can’t work in a vacuum. If management goes 
into such activity with an open mind and a determination to make the committee 


work, it will work; if not it will cause more friction than existed before. 
* * * 





— 


IS A LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE DESIRABLE? 








It is our feeling that unless a particular union situation exists in which 
there is no question of the wholehearted desire of the union to cooperate 
rather than to dominate, that the committees are of little use. 

os * * 

I believe ‘he principle of Labor-Management Committees is good if it 
were possible for the union to select employees with broad interests and 
good judgment to work on these committees without regard for union 
affiliation. The thinking of this group from both management and labor 
must be for the common good of all and the decisions they arrive at should 
be given great consideration regardless of ‘‘where the chips may fall.’’ 

In our experience it has been impossible to get this kind of thinking or action 
from our committees. 17/ 
. * * * 

There is no loss of management prerogative if a labor-management 
committee is soundly conceived and is properly handled. Successful 
operations of the committee, however, requires the willingness on the 
part of management to be completely direct and honest with the union, to 
supply necessary information in advance, and to be willing to accept con- 
structive suggestions or criticism. Unless management is willing to do this, 
it should never even consider establishing a labor-management committee 
since the results could only be ineffective. 

In our situation, both management and the union feel that the labor- 
management committee is a valuable function; the management, however, 
still retains its right to manage, and the union its right to represent its 
employees. It has been our experience that the labor-management com- 
mittee is a key factor in what we believe is a sound and constructive labor 
relations program. 

Weekly meetings are conducted at which either current or long range 
problems are discussed, based upon an agenda prepared in advance. The 
meetings are not grievance sessions, since they are handled as part of a 
separate procedure, nor is the committee empowered to take specific action. 
As a result of suggestions or questions raised at the meeting special assign- 
ments may be made, but the primary purpose of the committee is for 
discussion. 6/ 

x * x 

In a comparatively few cases with real sincerity on the part of both 
management and employees, employee-management committees have great 
possibilities and can not only help solve many of the problems which depend 
upon real cooperative effort, but also provide the opportunity for greater 
participation on the job of rank and file of employees. . 

The only field where this writer has seen this type of committee success- 
fully operating is in the field of safety. Even here at least one union 
deliberately takes advantage of this joint effort by insisting on full-time 
paid union safety supervisors. Generally speaking, the employees are 
very cooperative on safety committees. 


Make-Up of Committee 











This committee can be either considered a help or hindrance depending 
on its members. If the proper people are chosen and they are sincere in 
their efforts and understand this is for the betterment of a large group then 
they can be a great help. However, if for any reason management cannot 
obtain the proper people on this labor-management committee then this 
committee should not be formed or permitted to function as the disadvantages 
are too numerous to mention and it is better that management assumes the 
entire responsibility for accomplishing the various goals required. 28/ 

* ** * 

We are of the firm belief that where a union organization exists within 

a company, that its representatives should not be active participants in the 


labor committee. 29/ 
a s = 
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Labor-Management Committee should be composed to a large extent 
of employees who are not officials. Representative of the personnel 
department and top management and union management should also be 
members of the committee. Grass roots participation will engender 
grass roots cooperation. 


Alternative: Cooperation Through Regular Union Committee 





We do not have a labor-management committee as such, but we discuss 
many of the topics that are generally handled in labor-management 
committees through our regular weekly meetings with the officers of the 
local union. In several activities the matter is jointly handled between 
union and management; such as, charity drives, employee recreation, 
blood donors, etc. In matters of plant efficiency we discuss the problems 
and suggest what they can do to assist us. Generally the union officers 
take up such matters in their regular meetings with both the executive 
board and the membership committee. 30/ 

* * * 

We have no formal labor-management committee but operate on a 
similar basis with the union group. Normally, meetings are not confined 
to a discussion of grievances but all matters of mutual interest are dis- 
cussed. This method of operations has been followed for a number of years 
and has become an invaluable aid. Allowing the union to have a voice in 
overall operations of the company without usurping management’s pre- 
rogatives has greatly improved labor relations. Many situations are pre- 
vented from becoming grievances because the union is aware in advance of 
a condition or problem confronting management. Naturally discussions 
are confined to matters directly concerning the workers within the plant 
and do not touch upon problems of financial policy or those normally con- 
sidered for top management discussions and policy setting. 31/ 

x * x 

It is proper to carry out such matters as Bond Drives, Red Cross Drives, 

Blood Banks, etc., jointly with the union, but it can be done with the reg ilar 


union shop as bargaining committee without setting up a special Labor- 
Management Committee. 32/ 


Alternative: Separate Committees for Separate Functions 





We have not had management-labor committees as such, but we believe 
we get the same results with a different approach. We have local suggestion 
committees at each plant which review and evaluate ideas turned in at 
their plant. We rotate the employee representatives as that more can get 
educated on constructive thinking. These committees are comprised of 
both labor and management. Our local safety committees are also on a 
rotation basis and they review the safety ideas, records and made recom- 
mendations for our safety program. For various drives we use employees 
on all our committees. 

We do not like to have Management-Labor Committees as such: 

(1) Employees get the impression that you are calling on them to run the 
business. (2) Calling them ‘‘labor-management’’ gives ideas there are 

two sides; we prefer to have a committee consider its objective in an un- 
biased manner. (3) Having various committees we get a greater employee 
participation and we can therefore guide more to think constructively. 

(4) By having operating meetings as problems arise they concentrate on 
problems--instead of bringing in a lot of matters that really are not pertinent 
to the subject. 

We also have regular grievance meetings as that the labor group can get 
its grievances aired and we can keep them from getting serious. 

* * * 
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We have had and will continue to have numerous committees of 
employees, but each committee handles a specific, defined subject. 
Such committees, as the Cafeteria Committee, Pension Administration 
Committee, department Suggestion System Committees, etc., may be 
standing committees. Many others, however, are organized to accom- 
plish a particular short-range objective and are disbanded as soon as 
their task is completed. In this manner, the ‘‘coverage of employee 
participation’’ is greatly increased and each subject receives a more 
thorough treatment. At the same time, the possible misunderstandings, 
conflicts, duplications, between the Union-Executive Committee and an 
overall Labor-Management Committee are minimized. 33/ 


Alternative: Cooperation Without Formal Committee 





In our own circumstances the maturity of understanding which has 
developed over the years with our representatives of labor makes 
unnecessary the establishment of a World War II type of Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee. At our own company, bond and Red Cross drives, 
blood bank activities, etc., are now sponsored jointly without the existence 
in fact of a ‘‘Labor-Management Committee.’’ 

x x XK 

On an informal basis our company and the union cooperated during 
World War II and at times acted jointly on such things as patriotic activities, 
elimination of waste, reduction of absenteeism, etc. 

No formalized committee action was deemed necessary nor proper in 
the fear that limitation of subject matter would be difficult and embarrassing 
to management. We were well satisfied with our results on the informal 
plan. 

Committee action in general tends to bog down and complicate issues 
needlessly. Direct executive action with full understanding and cooperation 
from all concerned is quicker and better. 34/ 


Other Factors 





I dislike the terminology. Committees should be employee-manage- 
ment committees. Labor-management implies mass treatment while 
we need more stress on the individuality of people. 35/ 

x * x 


A group not termed ‘‘Labor-Management’’ could serve a useful purpose 
if handled as we handled all patriotic activities through what was termed 
‘*Employee Defense Unit.’’ Selection was made to this group by length of 
service, loyalty and ability to get along; management did the selecting. 

The words ‘‘Labor-Management Committee’’ represent authority to 
the average employee and are misused. 36/ 

x x * 

I believe one reason [our committee] proved unsatisfactory was because 

it was never given an opportunity to be of real assistance. 37 
* * x 

If a labor-management committee could be confined to use as a vehicle 
for stimulating employee performance in matters of personal productive 
efficiency, reduction of absenteeism and turnover and the like they might 
serve a useful purpose. 

Unfortunately, however, too often a labor-management committee has 
been used to provide unions with an excuse for demanding a voice in deter- 
mining lay-out and location of production facilities, determination of job 
content and work load, size of work force, etc.--matters which must strictly 
remain in the hands of management. 38/ 

* * * 

Joint labor-management committees are an advantage to management only 
when there is no controversy as to their status, there is no disagreement as 
to procedures, they are dedicated to a common goal and they are not permitted 
or required to engage in matters of grievance handling or collective bargaining 
or to assume managerial responsibility for decision making. 26/ 





IDENTIFICATION OF COMMENTS 


. E.J. Mullen, Personnel Manager, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Andrew Richardson, Personnel Director, Thermoid Co., Trenton, N.J. 
Stanley M. Parker, Personnel Director, Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, N.J. 
T.J. Travers, Labor Relations Director, Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 
T.W. Dickey, Jr., Industrial Relations Director, Shenango Pottery Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Irving K. Kessler, Manager of Employee Relations, John B. Stetson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
C.H. Campbell, Personnel Director, Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
E.J. Arey, Personnel Director, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. W.P. Fleming, Personnel Manager, Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, N.J. 
Melville O. Hampe, Personnel Director, Chase Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frederic E. Crist, Personnel Manager, Jaeger Watch Co., New York, N.Y. 

. J.L. Page, Personnel Manager, Atlas-Boxmakers, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

W.J. Larsen, Assistant to Refinery Manager, Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Harry L. Simmons, Personnel Director, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
R.R. Blackburn, Vice President & Secretary, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
A.W. Darling, Factory Employment Manager, Kent-Moore Organization, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich. 
. L.A. Rodelius, Director of Industrial Relations, Dayton Malleable Iron Co.,Dayton, Ohio 
. W. Van Cleaf, Director of Industrial Relations, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
West Allis, Wis. 
Bruce Homer, Personnel Manager, Acme Quality Paints, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
. Lyman C. Thunfors, Vice-President and Manager, Rennslaer Valve Co., Troy, N.Y. 
. J.C. Breithaupt, Personnel Director, Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W.G. Woodams, Manager Industrial Relations, Symington-Gould Corp., Depew, N.Y. 
Frank E, Coho, Co-ordinator of Employee Relations, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J.G. Henry, Director of Industrial Relations, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 
Fremont L. Rogers, Director of Industrial Relations, Durez Plastics and Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
W.J. Reilly, Manager, Labor Relations, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E.E. Fisher, Industrial Relations Director, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., 
Natchez, Miss. 
Kenneth Rutledge, Personnel Director, Ramsey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
C.M. Murray, Personnel Manager, Stokes Molded Products, Inc., Trenton, N.J. 

. W.A. Coyle, Personnel Director, National Pneumatic Co., Boston, Mass. 

. W.G,. Tuttle, Industrial Relations Director, Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Cal. 
Richard V. Mulligan, Director of Personnel, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N.J. 
William Blatz, Jr., Personnel Manager, Amalgamated Leather Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Dawes, Assistant Secretary, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 

Hartford, Conn. 

. Alex J. Kertis, Jr., Director of Personnel, P.R. Mallory Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
R.E. Keller, Industrial Relations Director, Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, Ohio 
R.L. King, Director of Industrial Relations, Kansas City Power and Light Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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